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WHAT SHALL WE LOOK FOR IN ART? 


| pa as capac the recognition universally accorded the 
intrinsic values accruing to works of art, most people seek in 
the fine arts an instrumental factor of communication. It is com- 
monly believed that whatever else an object of art may be, it is es- 
sentially a vehicle constructed by its creator to carry a communica- 
tion to its observers. So deeply embedded is this conviction that it 
is generally assumed that to understand a work of art is to perceive 
acommunication in it. When men and women admit that a painting 
or a musical composition is beyond their comprehension, they usually 
imply or explicitly state that they are unable to grasp what the 
artist is trying to say. Lack of artistic understanding is usually 
identified with an inability to establish a rapport between the mind 
of the observer and that of the artist. This paper maintains the 
position that far from being an integral factor in art, communica- 
tion is of trivial significance to art, and indeed is often altogether 
absent. Truly enough, art is often misunderstood. But one of the 
chief reasons for this is that men direct their attention to the search 
for hidden messages, for transferable meanings, rather than to the 
esthetic qualities which are the real purpose of an esthetic creation. 

It is common to look upon works of art as being subtle and eso- 
teric expressions in a mysterious language whose key is elusive. The 
understanding of a work of art involves, for most men, not so much 
the enjoyment of its tones or colors or rhythmie movements and a 
comprehension and reaction to its underlying form, as it does an 
attempt to discover a hidden conceptual significance. It is gen- 
erally believed that an artist is a purveyor of ideas, but that he, in- 
stead of writing or speaking a message in prose, has employed, in 
place of words in grammatical form, tones in harmonie form or 
colors and lights in spatio-chromatic patterns. 

This erroneous belief in the importance of communication to art 
has greatly inhibited the pleasure of many people in their contempla- 
tion of art. If they could but develop a new attitude towards the 
observance of art, if they realized what the understanding of art 
signifies, what they should look for and contribute for their own 
artistic enjoyment, and see clearly what motives impel the artist to 
Create, they would be in a position really to understand and to enjoy 
thoroughly esthetic experiences. While it is our central task to show 
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that art is neither a vehicle of communication nor that communica- 
tion is the purpose of artistic creations, we must, in order to establish 
our point, analyze briefly the nature of communication, point out 
the impelling motives of the artist, and suggest what is to be sought 
for in the observance of art. It is hoped that by doing so, the nature 
of understanding art will be disclosed. 

A thorough analysis of the concept of communication would con- 
stitute a technical dissertation for which there is no need here. But 
unless we have a clear idea of the necessary conditions of communica- 
tion, involving enumeration of the properties without which a com- 
munication is impossible, we can not see how very independent art 
and communication are and how insignificant the latter is to the 
understanding of art. 

By communication is meant an exchange of mental content. 
Usually, if not always, the mental content referred to is composed of 
concepts which, being more or less abstract and definable, are cap- 
able of being experienced by many minds with the guarantee that, 
in their definable respects, they are identical in all the minds which 
contain them. Concepts are communicated whenever language is 
employed, and a cogent argument could be given for the thesis that 
only concepts can be communicated. However, as an acceptance of 
this thesis would immediately deprive art of a communicative factor, 
and prevent us from an honest attempt at studying the relation of 
art and communication, we shall employ the more general term 
‘‘mental content’’ rather than the specific one of ‘‘concept.’’ Sen- 

sations, emotions, desires, and the like are also part of one’s mental 
content, and if art succeeds in transferring these from one mind to 
another, then art is a medium of communication. In brief, com- 
munication involves at least two minds, a mental content, and the suc- 
cessfully accomplished purpose of transferring this mental content 
from one mind to others. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that the purpose of communication is to call forth in the minds of 
those towards whom the communication is directed a specific mental 
content arranged in a specific form or pattern which is identical with 
the ordered mental content in the communicator’s mind. If, in es 
sential respects, this identity of ordered mental content fails to be 
produced, the communication has failed. Thus, to take a simple 
example, ‘‘Meet me at five o’clock this afternoon under the clock in 
the lobby of the Biltmore’’ is an intended communication involving 
at least two minds (we need not worry about the bodies associated 
with these minds) one of which tries to arrange a content in the 
other minds essentially identical with his own. If in any important 
respect the contents differ or enjoy distinct arrangements, the coll 
munication has failed, to the annoyance of the communicator as be 
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impatiently waits in vain under the clock and looks with envy at the 
exasperatingly complacent people who, because their attempts at 
communication had met with success, are now sipping cocktails in 
the lounge. Likewise the teacher, statesman, or crank who lectures 
to an audience on some abstract thesis, or program dear to his heart, 
measures his success to the extent to which he produces in his lis- 
teners the mental content arranged in a specific logical pattern with 
which he wishes them to depart. Although these examples have been 
restricted to verbal communications, the same conditions obtain with 
respect to successful written communications, whether they be letters 
imparting directions or technical treatises. Involved as a complete 
analysis of these examples would be, the point stressed which in- 
terests us is this: it is not sufficient for communication that one mind 
shall stimulate a mental content in another mind, but that a specific 
one shall be stimulated. 

The purpose of the communication determines to what extent 
there must be an identity of ordered mental content among the com- 
municating minds. It is a well-known observation that meaning and 
imagery are relatively independent. Usually the image called forth 
by communication is irrelevant to its purpose, for it is the meaning, 
ie., the ordered set of concepts, which is to be transferred. Mental 
content includes both meaning and imagery. If meaning alone need 
be communicated, then the necessary identity of mental content is 
limited to it. I do not care what picture flashes into my communi- 
catee’s mind when I ask him (or better, her) to meet me under the 
clock in the Biltmore, as long as he knows what I mean. Trouble 
ensues Only when the communicatee pays attention to the image 
rather than to the meaning. If, upon hearing the word ‘‘Biltmore,”’ 
he sees the Commodore in his mind’s eye, and waits for me there, the 
communication has failed. 

At times the identity of mental content necessary for successful 
communication must include the picture. I may wish to eall forth 
in some one a definite image, say of the color of a dress or the ap- 
pearance of a man or other object. I can not hope to duplicate in 
my listener my mental content in toto, for this is privately mine and 
hence beyond the power of words to convey. Nevertheless, by a 
sufficiently expert choice of language and by the stimulation of the 
proper chains of association, I can approximate a duplication of the 
pictorial element of my mental content. Again my success is mea- 
sured by the identity I succeed in establishing. But unless I have 
asample of the color or a picture of the object to aid my verbal 
communication, I am limited to the use of concepts. 

The reader must pardon my repeated emphasis upon the use of 
concepts and upon the necessity of creating an essential identity of 
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mental content in the communicating minds in order that a satis- 
factory communication be established. It is upon the latter point 
that the argument promulgated by this paper rests, and it is the con- 
cept which usually makes such identity possible. There are un- 
doubtedly various modes of communication. Nevertheless, the 
word, written or spoken, is the most efficacious. Concepts, or the 
words which designate them, are amenable to exact definition and, 
through various relations, are capable of being ordered into logical 
patterns. Thus they are public rather than private elements of 
mental content. In other words, because concepts can be exactly 
defined and precisely organized into rational systems they lend them- 
selves best to communication, for they establish that necessary iden- 
tity between the communicating minds without which communica- 
tion can not exist. Indeed their sole function is to serve as elements 
of communication for, being abstractions drawn from particulars, 
they constitute links between different minds or between distinct 
states of one mind. Recognition, remembering, reasoning, and 
similar mental activities can be looked upon as instances of a mind 
communicating with itself. A ‘‘mind’’ which is aware of just the 
immediate present, if such were possible, and which has no associa- 
tions with other minds, has no need for concepts. 

While the spoken or written word is the most practical and facile 
vehicle of communication, it is not the only one. Conventionalized 
signs, as used by the deaf-mute, the pointing finger, or even sounds, 
may also serve as media. But it appears manifest that the simplest 
conventionalized symbolism is reducible to conceptual elements in 
order that the purpose of communication shall be realized. It is 
important to keep this in mind when music and the dance are con- 
trasted to sound and sign languages. The former do not possess 
conventional figures. 


If 


The arts are divisible into those which do and those which do not 
employ language as a medium of expression. Thus instrumental 
musi¢, the dance, sculpture, painting, architecture, and the industrial 
arts fall into one group; poetry, prose, and the drama into the other. 

Because language is composed of concepts, and the purpose of 
language is to communicate, it would be best, in this study, to con- 
sider those arts which do and which do not use words separately. 
It is manifest that ideas are transmitted through literature, from 
which it follows that the literary arts have a communicative factor 
whose existence can be neither questioned nor denied. Nevertheless 
it would not be difficult to show, in an esthetic analysis of literature, 
that the conceptual and artistic factors can and must be sharply 
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distinguished. However, to consider both the verbal and non-verbal 
arts would make this essay far too long. Hence we shall take up 
only the latter, whose analysis is more intricate and whose supposed 
association with communication has caused the greater misapprehen- 
sion. With appropriate changes, the ideas herein laid down for the 
non-verbal arts apply equally well to the verbal ones. 

Music is generally considered the purest of the fine arts in that 
it is the least imitative and can least be used for ulterior purposes 
of non-esthetic character. The dance would share this distinction 
with musie were it not that so much of it involves symbolic pagean- 
try, pantomime, and other silent acting. Dancing which tells a 
story possesses a dramatic factor, while pageantry is even more 
heterogeneous in that it borrows esthetic values from drama, sculp- 
ture, and even painting. However, that dancing which is nothing 
but dynamic form expressed by bodily movements, with or without 
a background of lights, colors, and music, attains an esthetic purity 
rivalling that of music. ‘‘Abstract’’ painting, which is a static pat- 
tern of lines and colors, or the dynamic patterns of lines and colors 
produced by the clavilux, achieves a very high degree of esthetic 
purity. (The implication should not be drawn that esthetic purity 
enhances the esthetic value of art.) Hence in so far as the esthetic 
pleasure is aroused by the organization of lines and colors, with no 
arbitrarily determined conventions to give them a meaning trans- 
cending the particular act of perception, these forms partake of the 
essence of music. 

It is unnecessary for us to lay bare the nature of music and the 
other arts. We all have heard music and have enjoyed the visual 
arts, so that it is obvious that these are not vehicles of communication 
in the strict sense of the term. They are not composed of concepts 
or of any other pre-determined conventionalized symbols which are 
necessary to communication. Once the characteristics of communi- 
cation have been explicitly stated as they have been here, there are 
few men who would still insist that the transference of mental con- 
tent of specific form is the function of art in general. To press this 
point further would be fatuous indeed. Nevertheless it appears to 
be a fact that the idea of communication is so closely interwoven with 
the notions of the purpose of art in the minds of most people—even 
of professional expositors of art appreciation—that it was necessary 
to describe the nature of communication before one could judge of 
its relation to art. 

Sut if a work of art is not a vehicle of communication, then what 
is it? Why should it have been created and what should its observer 
derive from it? If it does not transfer mental content, in what does 
the understanding of it consist? To establish our thesis, we must 
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turn to the answers to these questions. Unless we can offer a suf- 
ficient raison d’étre for art other than communication, we should 
have made of it a futile activity. Since it is not that, the argument 
presented in this paper would itself be reduced to an absurdity. 

Turning now to an examination of the basic constituents of a 
work of art and the psychological forces which impel an artist to 
create, use will be made of the distinction between the external and 
internal aspects of purposive activity. In view of the technical na- 
ture of this JouRNAL, the writer deems it unnecessary to explain this 
well-known distinction. Despite the many objections which rightly 
can be directed against this dichotomy, there does exist in reality 
something actual referred to by these vague and probably inaccurate 
terms. Hence without committing ourselves to any specific meta- 
physics, we may employ the distinction here. 

The external aspect of a work of art is the picture or statue or 
dance seen, or the piece of music heard. The internal aspect is to 
be sought for in the artist, and consists of his purpose in creating 
the work, his reactions to the subject-matter portrayed, and the en- 
tire spiritual complex through which the work emerged. The in- 
ternal aspect of a given work of art can never be completely known; 
can at best be conjectured. We shall see that it is not essential to 
the understanding of the particular art object, but that the ex- 
amination of these basic principles which underlie all creative ac- 
tivity will throw light upon our understanding of any art. 

Of what does the physical work of art consist, namely, the object 
which, being perceptible to many, is public rather than private as is 
the internal aspect? The external work is a complex of elements ar- 
ranged in an explicitly describable form or pattern. The elements 
of a musical composition are the tones with their innumerable shad- 
ings of intensity. These tones are arranged into a temporal pattern 
of melody and obligato or counterpoint, rhythm, tone value, and 
similar factors also determining the pattern. The elements of paint- 
ing are the lines, colors, lights and shades, organized into a spatial 
pattern of repeating figures, of complementary and contrasting 
colors, of continuing or broken lines. The painting, except in mod- 
ernistic abstractions, is supposed to represent something. Especially 
from the point of view of the observer, it may contribute greatly to 
his enjoyment of the work. It may, and often should, arouse in him 
emotions which mere formalism is utterly incapable of doing, but 
these emotional reactions are peculiarly his own and do not reside 
in the objective work. 

Form is the essence of art; the sine qua non of beauty. Without 
form there can be no art. But art is a sensuous exhibition of form, 
and hence must have some sensuous elements of which the form is 
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constructed. Thus tones and colors are so often used for they in 
themselves are capable of pleasing. A single tone or a single color 
may be delightful. We can be charmed by the rich color of a liqueur 
or the sonorous peal of a bell. But only when these tones or colors 
are united in a pattern, when some are dominant and others sub- 
dued, when they are balanced and constrasted, when they are ar- 
ranged with intricate subtlety, do we achieve an experience of beauty 
in all its richness. 

Whatever the art, for its appreciation and understanding one 
must apprehend its form. The form of a statue is not merely the 
outline of the figure, but rather the pattern of lines which guide the 
eye in looking at it. The pattern of the dance is not the mere story- 
telling mimicry, but is the rhythm of motion. Form is the basic 
source of esthetic delight, and man seeks it everywhere. Indeed he 
can not even conceive of chaos—the formless. I believe that the 
chief reason why men delight in watching the moving parts of an 
engine is their systematic form of repeated rhythm. They may not 
understand its inner mechanism or the laws which govern it, nor 
even know the names or purpose of its parts. Yet are they en- 
thralled by the mere systematic periodicity of rhythm. Consider 
any example of beauty, and it will be found that in its form lies its 
beauty. Often, perhaps usually, the elements of which the form is 
composed are contributing factors. But unless the form is charm- 
ing, the object is not beautiful. 

Where, if at all, in the external work of art, does the communica- 
tive factor reside? Clearly not in the form nor in its sensuous con- 
stituents. It would be possible to associate a conventionalized sym- 
bolism to these, but this has not been done. It is true that loud 
musi¢ is exciting; that straight lines are associated more with calm- 
ness than are broken ones. Convention has decreed a so-called 
funereal rhythm, but in using this form a composer is at most inti- 
mating that he is composing of death. His reaction to death is not 
included in the rhythm. There are, as a matter of fact, countless 
musical rhythms which have no conventional meaning associated with 
them. Moreover, suppose we hear, let us say, a martial tune. Still 
we do not know what is in the composer’s mind. Is he patriotically 
calling men to the colors, or is he bitterly or ironically describing 
chauvinism? The music holds its secret fast, which a vehicle of 
communication would not do. Does the portrait of an arrogant 
noble divulge the painter’s opinion of his subject? Even a painting 
of the Crucifixion can equally well be interpreted as an expression of 
piety or of pity that men should believe in vain. Seek where you 
will; the work of art contains no more than a form and its constitu- 


ent elements. As a communication it is as silent as the tongueless 
tomb. 
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The motives which impelled the creation of a specific object can 
not be perceived in the work itself. Experience, however, enables us 
to treat of the psychology of creation, thereby discovering certain 
broad and general reasons which are sufficient to explain artistic ac- 
tivity. 

When, as sometimes happens, an artist interprets his own work 
by naming it or by some other device, he offers a clue to his own 
reaction to it. He may describe a musical composition as ‘‘ pastoral’’ 
or call it the march of toys. He may paint key words into a picture 
or entitle a dance composition as an expression of grief over the 
death of a princess. If he does this, then the mind is directed 
towards a particular interpretation. But even then, as has already 
been shown, the observer is given wide latitude for his own inter- 
pretation. Moreover, as we shall argue, these attempts at interpreta- 
tion by the artist are as extraneous to the work of art as if they had 
been given by someone other than the creator. The explanation of 
a picture, a dance, or a musical composition is manifestly not part 
of the dance, the picture, or the composition. The work of art can 
be enjoyed independently of it. Interested though we should always 
be in an artist’s interpretation of his own work, we must remain 
aware that that is all it is. 

The motives now to be discussed, which impel an artist to create, 
can be designated collectively as a desire for self-expression. There 
seems to exist in all human beings, whether they be children or 
adults, the urge towards self-expression. This, as will be seen, is 
distinct from communication. It is often even independent of ideas 
or of other human beings. In its primitive form it is what is col- 
loquially called ‘‘letting off steam.’’ In its more sophisticated 
forms it involves self-development, enhances self-esteem, and may 
incite admiration. Its satisfaction may rest in the discharge of tense 
emotional states. But, as we are gregarious animals, self-expression 
is the most pleasant when it entails the admiration and pleasure of 
others. The child ‘‘shows off’’ in simple ways; the adult in more 
subtle ones. When a man of quick wit and sharp intellect argues 
a point to the admiration of his listeners, he is, to put it bluntly, 
showing off. He is expressing himself and is enjoying a satisfaction 
quite distinct from his communicating of ideas. Even if he con- 
vinees his listeners, and thus establishes a communication of the 
most satisfying sort, he has the added and quite separate joy of feel- 
ing his intellectual powers. 

Now it is clear that we show off those abilities of ours in which 
we excel others. On the other hand, we wish to display only such 
powers as will call forth admiration. To this psychological aspect 
of ourselves there is closely associated another, namely, the desire 
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to please. If a man is an artist, he possesses, or thinks that he pos- 
sesses, the ability to create art works. Through his creations he not 
only pleases himself but also hopes to please others. The artist’s 
highly-developed love and appreciation of form, as well as sensuous 
delight in the elements of which that form is produced (tones, colors, 
bodily movements, and the like) not only make him desirous of 
granting them a certain permanence, but also make him wish to share 
them with his fellows. Hence through his productions he satisfies 
two urges almost universally found among men. 

I am not maligning the character of the artist by emphasizing 
his desire to show his superiority to the world. Indeed it is a ear- 
dinal desideratum of man to stand out from among his fellow men, 
to be admired, to be considered in some slight way at least superior 
to the common run. Some men achieve a position of greatness rela- 
tive to an entire nation ; others must be satisfied with minor positions. 
But all men wish to be recognized as distinctive or unique in some 
admirable respect, and to enjoy the power, honor, and fame attached 
to that position. It is this desire which lies behind the arduous 
activities of the financial genius who already has enough money to 
satisfy his every material wish; it also prompts the humble house- 
holder to display with pride the results of his repairing ability. 

Works of art have throughout the ages and in all civilizations 
captured the interest of the public. What is more natural, then, 
but that those who have the ability to produce art should do so? 
The admiration and respect accorded the artist are a delight to his 
self-esteem. It is true that many industrious artists have lived and 
died in virtual obscurity. Yet they each had their small social 
group who acclaimed them, and they had the knowledge of artistic 
predecessors who, though neglected during life, had been hailed by 
posterity. Moreover, all undoubtedly hoped for recognition. 

This introduces us to a third reason for creating art. Most men 
desire immortality; some naively as a continuation of personality 
after death, others to be remembered as having contributed some- 
thing of enduring worth to civilization. Few men are indifferent 
to the thought of being forgotten, whereas men of high spiritual 
development, such as are artists, desire that their existence shall 
have made an indelible impression. To have had a disease or a 
mathematical theorem named for one is a form of immortality. To 
have produced a lasting work of art is to have gained an immortality 
recognized by a large and heterogeneous audience. For this reward 
alone it is sufficient to be an artist. 

But all other reasons aside, there is one which stands supreme as 
the impelling motive of esthetic self-expression. This is the joy of 
creation. To doa thing well is the source of the greatest satisfaction 
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and is its own justification—esthetically. The creation of a fortune, 
the performance of an intricate surgical operation, the deduction of 
a difficult mathematical theorem, the perfection of an invention, the 
building of a serviceable row-boat, or the careful repairing of a chair 
brings with it an esthetic satisfaction and a realization of personal 
strength which is far more pleasing than any practical results which 
the activity may produce. The joy of creation is an undeniable 
fact, and the knowledge that one has done well is the most exquisite 
realization. The man who can create art does so through an internal 
urge. His self-satisfaction is a pleasure too sweet to be neglected. 

Thus four reasons, any one of which is sufficient, have been 
enumerated for the creation of art work, none of which are associated 
with the desire to communicate ideas or emotions. To summarize, 
they are the desire to give, and to enjoy in common, the pleasures 
derived from beauty; the desire for a distinctive place in society; 
the desire for immortality; and above all, the joy of creations. It 
should be stressed that none of these urges towards activity are 
peculiar to the artist, but are drives to action which influence all 
men who work creatively. There is nothing peculiar about the artist 
except his choice of medium. This is why a cogent argument can be 
offered that any creative activity, in which stress is placed upon the 
form and technique of the creation, possesses esthetic value from at 
least the creator’s point of view. That scientific researches, for in- 
stance, are not generally recognized as works of beauty is due to the 
lack of understanding the layman has of the subject-matter and due 
to the fact that the elements of which the form of the research is 
composed have no universal appeal. Only the mathematician can 
appreciate the cleverness of the technique, the beauty of mathemati: 
cal forms, and the charm of mathematical concepts. Carrel, the 
physician, finds esthetic activity in ‘‘the bloody art of the surgeon’’ 
and in ‘‘the experiments of Pasteur.’’ The chemist searching for 
deadly gasses is not motivated by the desire to kill or by the love of 
financial rewards, but by the thrill of creation, by the delight in dis- 
covering new ways of acquiring knowledge of nature. Likewise the 
humblest activity is raised to the status of an art when the interest 
in doing the work well transcends the practical results of the ac- 
tivity. It is in this sense that artistic labors are said to be dis- 
interested. 


Il 


For the full understanding or appreciation of a work of art, the 
observer also must be active beyond the mere use of his eyes or ears; 
his task in understanding an artistic production is in itself a form of 
self-expression. He is presented with a picture, a musical compo- 
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sition, a dance, or what not. He, in turn, must ferret out its form 
and be stimulated by its medium. If, as has been argued, the form, 
and the technique which determined it, is an essential factor in 
every work of art, we must apply our intelligence as well as our 
senses in observing it. We judge it to be good if its form pleases us 
and the sensuous components of the form delight us. An esthetic 
judgment is always relative to the judger. 

The appreciation of art demands, however, even more than this 
intellectual analysis. In order to appreciate art thoroughly, the 
observer must interpret the form and react to the medium. For these 
reasons it was claimed that the appreciation of art is itself an act 
of self-expression. Moreover, it should now be clear why the ob- 
server’s interpretation is as valid as is that of the artist. 

The self-expression of the observer is most easily exemplified in 
music. The performer of a musical composition is actively engaged 
in its creation. He may be given hints as to the tempo of the piece, 
and occasionally told when to play loudly and when softly, but these 
musical directions play an insignificant role in the performance. 
The player of a Beethoven sonata puts himself as well as the com- 
poser into the music. To a less obvious, but equally important, ex- 
tent must the listener react emotionally and intellectually to music. 
Its form and its tones must mean something personal and private to 
him. In the final analysis, the musical work is the result of the 
combined esthetic activities of composer, performer, and listener, 
although, of course, one man may serve in all three capacities. 

The observer’s active cooperation is equally essential in the view- 
ing of painting, sculpture, or the dance. The form must mean 
something to him, and he must take delight in the movements, the 
lines, the colors, lights, and shadows. Esthetic activity belongs to 
the contemplation as well as the creation of beauty. To understand 
and enjoy art, the observer must put something of himself into it; 
it must be in a sense his own, and thus incommunicable. It must be 
for him an emotional experience, quite as important as the intellec- 
tual comprehension of form, through which he attains spiritual 
growth. He brings to the contemplation of art a background of 
experience which determines his reactions, and through art increases 
his experience and general mental self. 

As a consequence of this argument, the relation between the artist, 
the work, and the group of observers is a complex one. The artist 
expresses himself in his work. Each observer, likewise, expresses 
himself. The art object is a link between these various minds, but 
fails as a conductor of either ideas or emotions. What each man 
finds in the object is a function of his character and intellect. The 
object may satisfy its creator and delight all who contemplate it 
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without any identity of mental content having been communicated 
through it. 


IV 


Professional interpreters of music, for instance, sometimes tell 
us that a composer in a certain work is being metaphysical, or is 
stating man’s place in nature, or is erying the futility of existence, 
or is expressing some noble sentiment, or making some other philo- 
sophical pronouncement. Hearing or reading such an interpreta- 
tion, we, who find that the music does not produce in us this mental 
content, tend to believe that we do not understand the music. The 
attempt has been made to show that in thus being humble we become 
the dupes of those who wrongly believe or maliciously insinuate that 
a piece of music has one specific meaning, that the composition is a 
message sent by the composer, is a communication adorned with in- 
tellectual and emotional attachments which only the initiate can 
grasp. However, there is nothing esoteric in music, no mysterious 
set of symbols or language through which ideas are transferred. 
Music is open to all who enjoy tones and who have the perspicacity 
to recognize the temporal patterns into which the tones have been 
placed. The patterns of folk and vulgar dance music are easily 
apprehended; those of complex creations such as the contrapuntal 
fugues of Bach are difficult. The apprehension of the pattern is 
essential to the understanding of the composition, and without this 
apprehension a complete reaction is impossible. But we have seen 
that the pattern has no conceptual significance or other conventional 
meaning. If it has, as in a family whistle, it is not music, but rather 
a call issued in a somewhat unusual medium. 

Emotional and even intellectual significance accrues to the tonal 
patterns heard by those who enjoy structures of sound. These con- 
stitute the second necessary condition for the understanding of musie. 
Herein lies the observer’s creative activity. But his emotional and 
conceptual reaction need not be the same or even similar to that of 
the composer’s. When I hear the lovely melody of the second move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Sonata Opus 90, I perceive the songful pensive- 
ness of a young girl just emerging from adolescence, a girl who is 
prepared to experience, but has not yet experienced, the troubles 
and satisfactions of maturity. I claim I understand that music, but 
I have no idea what Beethoven had in mind when he wrote it. The 
tonal pattern is public property; it is the same for everyone. My 
creative reaction is purely private. Somewhere Beethoven may have 
written down just what that form meant to him. But if he has, his 
interpretation is irrelevant to the Sonata. 


1 For a more technical discussion, see the author’s ‘‘A Realistic Study of 
the Foundations of Asthetics,’’ The Monist, Vol. XLI, (1931), pp. 37-51. 
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Musie aside, people rarely worry about their lack of understand- 
ing of art, except with regard to modernistic painting and dancing. 
A landscape, a portrait, or the picture of a group of peasants at work 
or play means just that to most observers. The meaning of a story- 
telling dance is precisely the story for them. It is when people see 
a curious painting or a grotesque Martha Graham that they search 
for understanding. Truly enough, they do not understand, but this 
is in part because they fail to discover the formal structure and in 
part because they seek in the new the same surface meanings which 
they found in the old. Quite to the contrary, however, people should 
be worried as to whether they understand the old. Seeing the por- 
trait of a beautiful woman or the picture of a tumultuous sea, they 
stop at that obvious level and fail to delve into the more profound 
qualities which lie in and emerge through the chromatic patterns. 

Perhaps this essay has apparently neglected the importance of 
the subject-matter of pictures and sculpture in its emphasis upon 
form. Yet this was not done from any desire to minimize its import- 
ance. Nevertheless we have stressed the formal properties as a 
whole because they are too often neglected by those who view a work 
of art. After all, any situation serves as a proper subject for art 
if it is presented well, and this means that its total form is esthetic- 
ally satisfying and that the artist’s technique calls forth admiring 
assent. Indeed, subject-matter is irrelevant to beauty. A view of 
a charnel house, well done, is as beautiful as that of a fairy palace. 
Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Anatomy Lesson”’ rises to esthetic heights which none 
of the popular sentimental pictures of pleasant appearing children 
in school can reach. Hence the beauty of pictures lies not in the 
subject, but rather in the manner in which the subject-matter is 
developed. 

Moreover, there is much less to the subject-matter than we realize. 
Much of what is believed to lie in the picture is, as a matter of fact, 
our interpretation. Consider the portrait of an old woman. We 
may claim to see character in the face, a humorous twinkle in the 
eye, work-worn hands, and the like. Yet these are but interpreta- 
tions of lines and colors and shadows as much as our judgment ‘‘I 
like her’’ or ‘‘She must have been an old bore’’ is a personal re- 
action. The artist’s ability in handling his materials contribute to 
these impressions, and his success lies in what we have called form. 
We know that these are but interpretations when we meet an old 
woman in life. We know that we must often change our first im- 
pressions of those we meet. The apparently humorous twinkle may 
be a malicious one. The characterful face, we may be forced to 
decide, is really a selfish one. The apparently work-worn hands 


may have done nothing more than serve her sensual appetites. Now, 
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if we can not see in a real woman her true nature at first meeting, 
when even a brief meeting places her in many poses and lends to our 
interpretation her voice and other qualities, how can we say that the 
subject-matter of a portrait, which is a momentary pose frozen to 
permanent immobility, actually contains these characteristics ? 

Therefore, to recognize the subject-matter of a picture or the 
story-telling sequence of a dance is far from understanding the art. 
It is within the form and the technique that the artist’s self-expres- 
sion lies. And it is through the form that the observer’s creative 
function emerges. If we owe to modern art, other than music, a 
peculiar debt, it is this, that modern art places such emphasis upon 
form that even the casual observer can not neglect it. 

Kurt Epwarp Rosincer. 
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CIRCLES 









ODAY the logical structure of systems is claiming the position 

it deserves in philosophy. In the light of it the range of psy- 
chical and physical knowledge is being reéxamined with new criti- 
cal zest, and the most substantial edifices of human opinion sub- 
jected to fresh tests, often with surprising results. Following the 
intellectual revolution in physics, more than one weakness has ap- 
peared in what were previously regarded as established structures 
of scientific thought. What was formerly taken for demonstration 
has in some cases become suspect of vicious circularity ; while what 
passes for strict system is now and again accused of being but ra- 
tionalization and pseudo-science. 

The subject of circularity, its nature and function, may have 
important bearing upon metaphysical problems as well. Unques- 
tionably the term ‘‘circle’’ is an opprobrious one in current dis- 
cussion. If a structure is found to harbor circularity either in 
whole or in part, it is held to be discredited. Medieval science, we 
say, was superseded largely owing to its fondness for petitios—for 
learned explanations by synonyms, esoteric nomenclature, and tau- 
tologies that were mere verbal disguises for ignorance. All circles, 
it is said, are pseudo-proof; they take for granted the point at 
issue, explain things in terms of themselves, and duplicate the prem- 
ises in the conclusion. Accordingly they are generally labelled 
as fallacious. Few will concede that there may be valid and benign 
as well as vicious ‘‘circles’’; or endeavor to discriminate those that 
are intellectually misleading traps from basic forms of good logic. 
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Though but the slightest attempt is here made to differentiate 
among circles, several obviously disparate types can hardly escape 
notice. For instance, there are the arguments in which the sub- 
ject-matter discoursed about is either wholly or partially explained 
in its own terms, and arguments in which the subject-matter is de- 
fined or accounted for in terms of a fragment of itself. Here the 
obvious ring-a-round is that the part gives information about and 
explains the whole, yet is in turn explained by it. 

Special cases of such circles are well known in the literature of 
the logical paradoxes: for instance, the ‘‘liar,’’ as exemplified in 
the form ‘‘This proposition is false,’’ is a statement which exhausts 
itself in giving information about itself; while in the form, ‘‘ All 
propositions are false,’’ the subject-matter is defined by means of 
and to include the argument as part of it. Here, however, the 
problems are formal, the objects discoursed about being, in whole 
or part, the statements themselves; whereas the most interesting 
recent puzzles regarding circles are to be found in the world of ma- 
terial considerations. The fact that we can not avoid defining and 
explaining our most fundamental conceptions in terms of them- 
selves is giving the scientist today real concern. Thus any ex- 
planatory account or measurement of time presupposes the exist- 
ence of time in the measuring or defining. For instance, according 
to physics: What measures time is the velocity of light. But the 
velocity of light is a relation of s/t. Therefore what measures time 
is a relation of s/t. The same thing may be stated in another way 
by pointing out that time is measured by clocks, which in turn are 
constructed in accordance with mechanical laws, which already 
presuppose and utilize units of time. When we attempt to assess 
the basic features of our world, certain of them turn out to be so 
ubiquitous that they have to be employed in our explanation. Just 
as it is impossible to weigh the universe in any balance that is not 
part of the universe, so it is impossible to describe or estimate 
space, time, matter, or minds without employing space, time, matter, 
or mind in our account—even though no overt propositional ref- 
erence is made to them. Such phenomena, since we can not give 
them the slip, have to be assumed even in the course of being proved. 
Since something like a circle is unavoidable, shall we conclude that 
science and its methods are vicious? Hardly, if we are to retain 
confidence in what the combined criteria of predictability, coher- 
ence, and fruitful consequences declare to be our best attested 
knowledge. 

Where the scientist tries to demonstrate a conclusion regarding 
some larger whole, he often finds his own existence, behavior, and 
technique included as part of it. Circularity of this sort is the 
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special plague of induction, wherever information as to the nature 
of a totality is given by, and in terms of, a fragment of itself, or a 
generic character estimated by an individual sharing that character. 
Of course, conclusions regarding nature can hardly be got save by 
means of minds, apparatus, and acts included in it. Inevitably 
we claim to know life without being dead, matter without being 
immaterial, mind without being mindless. Yet wherever a conclu- 
sion is drawn respecting the general character of a whole from a 
smaller included sample, or a law formulated by means of instru- 
ments and a technique themselves subject to the law, there is seri- 
ous danger of misapprehension. The chance of error is much like 
that of measuring the expansion of a steel bar with a steel rod itself 
expanding, or of trying to calculate the motion of an object when 
the observer and his set-up share the same relative motion. Since 
the famous Michelson-Morley experiments, scientific thought has 
become acutely aware of this predicament. If the observers and 
their instruments are attached to the moving system whose velocity 
they are seeking to estimate, it is hardly surprising if their results 
are negative. When the part that does the measuring is chosen 
from—and hence shares the constitution of the whole to be meas- 
ured,—there is bound to be a certain foregoneness in the conclu- 
sions, since the character of the set-up already determines what 
can be observed. For if we view a system from the inside (i.e., if 
we are confined within it and share its qualities), it is impossible 
that our observations should be the same as those got from the out- 
side (i.e., as it would appear to an observer not attached to it and 
not sharing its characters). Though not false in themselves, the 
results got from one point of view may readily become so if it is 
claimed that they hold good from another: that the estimates ob- 
tained when attached to a system are the same as would be obtained 
when unattached to it; or that the qualities observed by members 
participating in a whole would be identical with those noted by out- 
siders not participating in it. 

Light on the subject of circles is found, of course, in traditional 
philosophy. For philosophy long ago discovered certain inescap- 
able features of our world, whose existence had to be assumed both 
in their own proof and that of other things. This paradoxical 
disclosure, for instance, was made in the case of consciousness. Not 
only was it found to be impossible to explain awareness without 
being aware, and without giving information about it in terms of 
itself, but only by granting its agency could the nature of other 
things be explained. Without consciousness, the world could not be 
known, declared idealists; ergo the world must be made of mental 


stuff. 
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But dogmas like these quickly aroused opposition. Realists ob- 
jected that idealism had mistaken a mere psycho-centric predica- 
ment for an inclusive metaphysical truth. Even though knowing 
must be assumed before it can be proved, the mere fact that a men- 
tal act is required to grasp the nature of objects does not prove 
all objects mental, any more than the fact that you use physical in- 
struments to estimate natural phenomena proves that all objects are 
physical (although this assumption is often unwittingly made). 
Objects are independent of being known, according to the realists; 
and the knowledge relation comprises distinct and different elements. 
In addition to the observer and his act of estimation (involving 
apparatus and criteria), there is the content of his observation, not 
to mention the object of reference upon which the whole process is 
directed. 

This realistic contention as to the discreteness and independence 
of the object from the act and instruments of knowing is, if sub- 
stantiated, of great importance. Not only does it deprive the old 
materialism and idealism of their favorite argument (suggested 
above) for substantialistic metaphysics, but it delivers a decisive 
blow as well to operationalism or positivistic functionalism, which 
identifies the operation of knowing with the object known. Un- 
doubtedly the latter owes its vogue in part to the circles disclosed 
in recent science. Today many students of scientific method, sud- 
denly made aware of the ‘‘circles’’ involved in the definitions of 
space, time, matter (e.g., that space can only be defined by means 
of spatial measurements, etc.) conclude that we must universally 
identify the objects known with the operations by which we know 
them. The way we go about getting a thing is accordingly mis- 
taken for the thing itself. The inseparability of the thing manipu- 
lated from the manipulation, they conclude, means identity. Be- 
cause space is gauged with segmented rods, the process of laying 
down these rods end to end is identified with space. Yet even those 
who lack adequate arguments to combat such views must feel that 
space is no stick or manipulation of sticks, nor time a mere clock 
or reading of clocks, though both may be needed for their compre- 
hension. Clearly, to ignore the difference between the act of meas- 
uring, the measurements got, and the object measured is a gross 
oversight ;—quite as if we should mistake our eating and the en- 
suing glandular secretions for the food eaten. 

Philosophy should, accordingly, be grateful to realism for its 
insistence upon the distinctness and logical independence of the 
object from the act. Nor should a degree of proof of the thesis be 
difficult. In the first place, it can be shown by examples that the 
mere inseparability of an object from the experiencing of it can not 
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be taken as establishing its identity with the experiencing. The ab- 
surdity of mistaking concomitance for identity becomes patent the 
moment one tries to universalize the presumption: to argue, for 
instance, that, since motion is always motion of an object, the motion 
is reducible to the object or vice versa; or that, since the functions of 
organisms can not be divorced from their structure, functions are 
nothing but structure; ete. 

As for the fallacy which mistakes concomitance for dependence, 
its error is to take invariable accompaniments for the necessary or 
sufficient conditions of the: phenomena they accompany. In fact 
empiricism defines a thing’s dependence wholly in terms of that 
without which it is not known to occur and whose presence seems to 
lead to its presence. Yet the history of science seems to show con- 
trary examples: in which concomitance is not an index of logical 
dependence or necessary connection. The conjunction may be 
merely an accidental coincidence holding within our range of ob- 
servation : as in the case of having weight and being a body, or being 
a great musician and being right-handed. To choose another ex- 
ample, gravitation is an invariable accompaniment of life, yet 
plainly not a sufficient condition of it. For we can not possibly pre- 
dict that ‘‘If gravity is present, life will be present.’’ At best we 
might claim that if the first is absent, the second will be ;—in other 
words, that gravity is a necessary condition of organic processes. 
Yet even here the logical independence of the two may perhaps be 
maintained—from the continuance of the lives of aircraft passengers 
as long as their machine resists and cancels the effect of gravity by 
its motion (together with their swift cessation once gravity gets in 
its deadly work). 

The historical confusion of matter with weight is a good example 
of the danger of mistaking inseparability for identity. Because 
bodies always feel heavy, weight came to be regarded as the definitive 
property of matter,—until it was discovered that, if placed in a 
position in which the gravitational forces cancelled one another, a 
body might conceivably subsist without weight. Implied in dis- 
coveries of this sort is a method of detecting the independence of the 
object from the act. For although physical body never appears 
divorced from the feeling of heaviness (or a reading of weight upon 
a scale) in ordinary experience, we may be able theoretically to cal- 
culate that different results would follow if the object were subject 
to different conditions. Use of some such method of supposing 
things to be viewed under other than actual conditions of observa: 
tion and deducing the consequences (and thereby exposing the 
vicious circularity of the previous assumptions), was made, as we 
suggested, in applying relativity theory to the problem of the earth’s 
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velocity through the ether. It revealed that for an observer who 
with his set-up shares the movement of a system, it is impossible ex- 
perimentally to detect the motion of the system. Nevertheless re- 
flection showed it to be possible to predict mathematically what the 
results would be if he were attached to a different reference body 
and viewed the earth’s motion from another astronomical frame. 
Although empirically earth-bound observers can not detach them- 
selves from their mundane station and outlook, they can, none the 
less, separate themselves from it in theory and consider matters from 
the standpoint of other, hypothetical observers. If they were not 
located where they are, they may quite properly assume, things would 
appear as they do not; in certain cases they can even calculate how 
things would look if this were so. By this means, for instance, they 
reckon that the earth and its motion may appear quite differently 
from different space-time perspectives. And in so reckoning they 
are gaining some notion of the object in independence of their em- 
pirical localism of station and activity. For by uniting estimates 
made from different points of view, men are able to cancel out the 
pecularities of different acts and arrive at some comprehension of 
the nature of the object as quite other than and fundamental to the 
observational process. Indeed, our purpose in studying things 
under different conditions is to grasp their nature as distinct from 
our behavior. By viewing objects in varied ways with the aid of 
relational theory, we partially encompass the frame that empirically 
encompasses us; and so grasp the relational structure of the world 
which persists through different aspects and holds good independent 
of local manipulations. 

If this is so, we may conclude that apparent circles are not always 
vicious, provided we safeguard our results by employing distinctions 
and methods contrary to our natural, uncritical assumptions. Even 
the so-called circle involved in defining a thing like space in terms 
of itself may be preferable to an indefinite regress in definition. 
Once science agrees that space can not remain indefinable, the only 
alternative to defining it through itself is to define it in non-spatial 
terms. But this latter horn of the dilemma is peculiarly unaccept- 
able to those who hold that space can not be constructed from the 
points of pure mathematics, devoid of all the predicates of experi- 
mental physics. If space and time are ubiquitous, inescapable quali- 
ties of our empirical world, they will urge, it is absurd to conjure 
that world from contradictory (i.e., non-temporal and non-spatial ) 
elements. A spatial definition of space is preferable. Yet in choos- 
ing this alternative, they hold fast the distinction between object and 
act, the independence of the definiendum (space) from the definiens 
of measuring operations. Not being identical, they would argue, 
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the defining of one by means of the other need not necessarily be 
vicious. 

A similar distinction between act and object may be noted in the 
purely formal paradoxes. For instance, ‘‘All propositions are 
false’’ may be regarded as a logical act of affirmation (in which case 
it is certainly true that there is such an act of affirmation) ; while 
the object, the falsity of all propositions, is not only something quite 
distinct from this but quite false. In the same way, ‘‘This propo- 
sition is false’’ may be taken in a double light. Plainly the sense of 
it is to declare the supremacy of form over matter, i.e., the claim of 
the content to reliability depends upon acceptance of the formal 
truth of the proposition as an affirmative act. When, as here, the 
form and matter of a proposition contradict each other, victory re- 
mains with the form: that is, we rely finally on the authenticity of 
the act to mean what it claims to mean, in other words, the genuine- 
ness of the assertion of falsity. 

As for vicious syllogistic circles, they may usually be distin- 
guished from their useful and informing prototypes. But much 
harm is done by confusing the two and designating all syllogisms as 
circular and invalid. In the really fallacious syllogism, the con- 


clusion is usually assumed in blanket form in one of the premises, 
as when you say: 


All positively phototropie creatures seek the light. 
This caterpillar is a positively phototropic creature. 
Hence it seeks the light. 


On the other hand, a benign circle (if it must be called a circle!) 
is to be found in deductive arguments in which the terms that ap- 
pear integrated in the conclusion occur scattered about discretely 
in different premises. To elaborate an example: Suppose that in 
the final race to decide the winner of an Irish sweepstakes, the race 
is won by a horse carrying the number 1,275,128, but that nobody 
in Ireland knows who owns this number. Only Mr. X in America 
knows that he is the holder of No. 1,275,128, but he does not know 
what number has won the race. In such a case, we may formulate 
an argument with a singular subject (so enumerative induction 
plays no part), and in which the terms are fixed partly by definition 
(i.e., by the conditions of the contest) and partly by experience (i.¢., 
depending on which horse wins the race), and in which those who 
have knowledge of the major premise are ignorant of the minor, and 
vice versa, while no one has knowledge of the conclusion. 


No. 1,275,128 is the winning number. 
Mr. X is No. 1,275,128. 
Hence Mr. X is the winning number. 
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Here the conclusion yields something not merely psychologically 
surprising, but analogous to a chemical combination in which the 
elements juxtaposed combine in a new relation productive of novel 
qualities. Thus, the conelusion, without introducing any elements 
other than those found in the premises, arranges them in a fresh 
pattern so that their qualities and relationship are completely trans- 
formed. Since the argument harbors no synonymous propositions, 
no tautologies or reiterations in equivalent terms, no premise which 
duplicates the conclusion, it is free of the charge of ‘vicious cir- 
cularity. The novelty, which lies in a new combination of terms 
found in neither of the premises, is one of logical relationship, and 
by no means merely psychological. 


Marie SwWABEY. 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY. 
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Procedures and Metaphysics. A Study in the Philosophy of Mathe- 
matical-Physical Science in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. Epwarp W. Strona. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1936. vii+ 301 pp. $2.50. 


This is an analysis of the sources of inspiration of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century scientists, to prove that metaphysics, Platonic 
or Aristotelian, had little effect on their procedures, though Greek 
science was influential, Euclid and Archimedes. The book is a 
careful piece of work, heavily annotated, and, one must add, some- 
what heavy in style. 

The author argues that though Plato’s philosophy may seem to 
us today peculiarly favorable to a mathematical view of the world, 
Platonism as it was understood in the Renaissance was a number- 
mysticism which was almost hostile to the new science. He tries to 
assemble the actual words of scientific writers such as Tartaglia, 
Cardan, Galileo, Kepler, to prove their lack of interest in the meta- 
physical background. Procedures, methods of work, came first, ab- 
Sstracted from the wider bearings. The main thesis seems pretty 
well proved. That is not, we think, to deny that there is an uncon- 
sclous metaphysics, a group of uncriticized presuppositions about 
the world, in terms of which every man and every scientist does his 
thinking. And it is rather doubtful whether Galileo, in particular, 
was quite so unaware that these presuppostions were changing in 
his own age as the author would have us believe. 


me. Ts. %. 
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Das Wesen der Philosophie und. die philosophischen Probleme. 
Hans Meyer. (Die Philosophie. Ihre Geschichte und ihre Sys- 
tematik, Abt. 5.) Bonn: Peter Hanstein. 1936. vii + 193 pp. 
6.30 M. 

Die Erschliessung des Seins. Eine Einfiihrung in Erkenntnis- 
theorie und Logik. JosepH ENcErRT. (Die Philosophie. Ihre 
Geschichte und ihre Systematik, Abt. 7.) Bonn: Peter Hanstein. 
1935. vi+115 pp. 3.90 M. 

Das Seelenleben des Menschen. Eine Einfiihrung in die Psycholo- 
gie. JOHANNES Linpworsky. (Die Philosophie. Ihre Ge- 
schichte und ihre Systematik, Abt. 9.) Bonn: Peter Hanstein. 
1934. vi+ 68 pp. 2.40 M. 


The three books here reviewed are part of a series of sixteen 
monographs on philosophy, its history and systematics. Five of 
these monographs are devoted to the history of philosophy, thirteen 
have a systematic content. There are quite a number of such sym- 
posia in German philosophy. This series has, however, an advantage 
over others in that it is unified by a single point of view: the authors 
of all these books have the point of view of Catholic philosophy. All 
of them are furthermore men who are not satisfied merely to carry 
on Catholic tradition but who each in his own way attempts to get 
in touch with modern philosophy. Such a codrdination is to be wel- 
comed. Such a synthesis of modern philosophy and of Scholasticism 
would be of the highest value to modern philosophy as well as to 
Catholic philosophy. The struggle against the sole dominance of the 
Scholastic method has long since been fought out. Thus a more just 
appreciation of Scholastic philosophy such as is attempted today 
would contribute to a fruition of the labors of Scholastic thinking in 
modern philosophy. This fruition has already begun. To cite ex- 
amples from German philosophy: the introduction of the concept of 
‘‘intention’’ that originated in early Scholasticism by Brentano and 
Husserl, the use of ontological investigation and of the principles of 
the Scholastic doctrines of value by Scheler, the use of the methodical 
questioning of Schlasticism by Heidegger. Catholic philosophy, in 
the narrower sense of the word, has, however, cooperated much less 
in this synthesis. Its intention has been on the whole less to foster 
the growth of modern philosophy, (Geyser is here a remarkable ex- 
ception), than to bring the results of modern philosophy into some 
connection with Catholic philosophy. It is therefore a matter of 
high interest to see how the individual authors of the books of this 
new series cope with the problem of a concilation of modern philoso- 
phy and Catholic philosophy. 

Least fertile in this respect is Lindworsky’s book. Lindworsky, 
a student of Oswald Kuelpe’s, as far as his psychology is concerned, 
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has worked on the problem of the will independently and has written 
a not uninteresting book about this subject. Thus the presentation 
of the problem of the will is the best part of his work here. On the 
whole, however, he has selected from the material of psychology only 
that which was considered valuable by Kuelpe’s school shortly before 
the war. One may take whatever attitude one wishes towards be- 
haviorism as a theory, but it does not do to dispose of the method of 
behaviorism by saying that behaviorism will ‘‘soon die of anemia.’’ 
In the same way Gestalt psychology, Ganzheit psychology, and strue- 
tural psychology are discarded. He remarks only the extravagances 
and aberrations of psycho-analysis. His transition from psychology 
to metaphysicis is superficial and lossely thought out. Ultimate 
metaphysical consequences are peremptorily derived from psycho- 
logical facts. A paragraph on ‘‘reproduction of ideas’’ of purely 
empirical content is followed by a paragraph titled ‘‘ Metaphysical 
Consequences: Immortality of the Soul.’’ From the discussion no 
one could discover why the immortality of the soul is a consequence 
of the reproduction of ideas. In this way the book of Lindworsky is 
merely a placing side by side of psychological facts and metaphysical 
presuppositions. A synthesis of Catholic and modern philosophy is 
in no way reached. 

The book of Hans Meyer takes an entirely different direction. 
It gives a survey of the problems of modern philosophy from a 
broad and in no way narrowly dogmatic point of view. It is im- 
possible to suggest the plethora of problems that Meyer touches 
upon—he mentions almost all of the problems of modern German 
philosophy. His attitude, if not always deeply founded, gives him 
full insight into the modern attempts at solutions. The security 
given by a great tradition is felt agreeable in his well-poised and 
consistent attitude—if felt even by those who come to other valua- 
tions. One need also not agree with the selection of thinkers and 
with the problems that Meyer prefers. He emphasizes, and for good 
reasons, the phenomenological school but its founder, Husserl, is 
almost not mentioned and for his anti-psychological position rather 
than for his specifically phenomenological investigations. The 
representative figures of phenomenology is for him most of the time 
Scheler, sometimes Heidegger. For Neo-Kantianism, the realist 
Reiehl is given the foreground, while the more important Natorp 
and Cohen are disposed of in two lines. The problems of social 
philosophy are not given the place that they deserve. In spite of 
everything, however, this book is a remarkable attempt to present 
modern German philosophy in an understanding, unprejudiced way 
While maintaining the Catholic point of view. 

Engert discusses modern philosophy in still a different way. 
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There is less outlining of others’ views and more discussion of them 
in connection with his own. This discussion is essentially oriented 
in all questions of principle about the philosophy of Nicolai Hart- 
mann, secondarily about that of Heidegger. Kant, against whom 
Meyer turns frequently, is not always accurately presented. When 
he speaks of Husserl’s school it is not always clear of whom he 
speaks, because he discusses views that do not seem to have a direct 
source. He touches on neither the old nor the new positivism and 
his title, ‘‘Die Erschliessung des Seins’’ shows already his anti- 
positivistic position. In the discussion of the problems, however, 
with which Engert deals he digs deeper than does Meyer and the 
book is valuable as a discussion of ontological problems of different 
kinds. There is a strange cleavage throughout the book. One 
could say, to exaggerate, that Thomism and Augustianism have not 
found a balance in Engert’s thought. He starts as Heidegger does, 
with the existence of man as the strongest positing of being and 
because of this favors an anthropological orientation of problems. 
On the other hand a realism that is orientated from the object 
forms the background of his views. Anthropologism is evident in 
the way in which he develops logic as the doctrine of forms of 
thinking. His realism is evident in the way that he discards 
Kant’s doctrine of the a priort and even the more realistic doctrine 
of Nicolai Hartmann, because the a@ priori means for them neces- 
sity and universality of judgment, not a necessity originating from 
the object. He strictly opposes the transcendentalism of Kant to 
realism, but his concept of truth is developed in an anthropolog- 
ical way that does not seem to agree with this. It is valuable, how- 
ever, in that he sees and discusses the problem of psychological 
categories and of reality more strongly than realists usually suc- 
ceed in doing. This book of Engert’s is not an introduction to logic 
and epistemology, it is true,—it is too difficult for this purpose, and 
too one-sided in its problems—but it is a book that deserves reading 
by all who are interested in the dispute between Scholastic realism 


and modern realism. 
M. A. G. 


Die Frage an den Einzelnen. Martin Buser. Berlin: Schocken 

Verlag. 1936. 124 pp. 2.50 M. 

The concept of the individual (der Einzelne), which is often 
regarded as the key to Kierkegaard’s religious philosophy, is briefly 
described in this book in a manner which closely resembles the para- 
doxical, admonishing, maieutic style of the master himself. Kierke- 
gaard’s lonely individual and Stirner’s ‘‘ego’’ (der Einzige), though 
they are both hostile to the crowd, the masses, are really very dif- 
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ferent. The former secludes himself from everything in order to 
make a more drastic lonely sacrifice to God, while the latter scouts 
all authority, and being ‘‘the only one’’ can neither love God nor 
be lonely. Quite correctly, but without a trace of humor, the 
author describes how Kierkegaard drew grandiose world-shaking 
conclusions from his brief love affair with Regine Olsen whom ‘‘he 
could not marry in spite of the whole nineteenth century.’’ And he 
maintains that Kierkegaard’s opposition to Luther was partly 
rooted in the fact that Luther did marry. 

The trouble with the nineteenth century, according to Kierke- 
gaard, was that it was dominated by the crowd, in which the indi- 
vidual and all spiritual values were lost. Where Kierkegaard erred, 
according to Dr. Buber, was in identifying the crowd with the publie. 
Kierkegaard broke his engagement with the nineteenth-century 
crowd, but Dr. Buber will remain affianced to the public of present- 
day Germany. There are two kinds of loneliness, he explains. The 
loneliness of sequestration and opposition to the community must 
be rooted out, leaving the strong, energy-giving loneliness intact. 
Thus, by a simple distinction, which however sacrifices Kierkegaard’s 
main emphasis, the lonely individual is made to feel quite at home 
in the Third Reich. 


V. J. McG. 


Présent conscient et cycles de durée. Le réle du corps &@ la venue 
sur le présent conscient. Emite Lupac. Paris: Félix Alean. 
1930. 200 pp. 20 frs. 

A reviewer is somewhat at a disadvantage when he has under- 
stood practically nothing of the book which he is attempting to criti- 
cize. Yet that an average mind has not been able to understand a 
book to which he has given thirty hours of his spare time may be 
sufficient criticism. M. Lubae writes in a style which is highly 
figurative and diffuse about ideas which are highly speculative. It 
would therefore be impossible either to state precisely what he is 
talking about—since one might easily mistake a trope for a fact—or 
whether he is telling the truth about it. 

La durée holds for M. Lubae the central position in reality. 
Naturally, if the flux of things is fundamental, the existence of the 
present—as a stable moment—becomes a problem. Apparently 
physical objects have the function of slowing up the basic flux, of 
holding it in suspension, so to speak, and among these objects is 
found the human body. By its means the flux of experience is con- 
centrated and becomes personal. Such at any rate would appear to 
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be the thesis of this book. Yet if it should in reality be quite dif- 
ferent, no one would be less surprised than the undersigned. 


G. B. 


Francis Bacon: The Great Instawration—Praemium, Preface, Plan 
of the Work, and Novum Organum. Tuomas Hoppes: Leviathan. 
Joun Locke: An Essay concerning Human Understanding. 
Edited by Gam. KENNEDY. (Doubleday-Doran Series in Phi- 
losophy, Philip Wheelwright, general editor.) Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 1937. xlili+ 393 pp. 
$1.25. 

These selections are made with a view to their usefulness for 
courses in the history of modern philosophy. Consequently those 
parts are omitted that reflect the particular and immediate concerns 
of the authors, as distinct from those that served to lay ‘‘the founda- 
tions of modern empiricism.’’ From this point of view the selections 
are admirable: the general plan of Bacon’s The Great Instauration 
together with those Aphorisms that have become famous as delineat- 
ing the Baconian spirit; the First Part of the Leviathan and a few 
passages from the Second; and the major parts of Books II and IV 
of Locke’s Essay. The distinctive virtue of the volume is that Pro- 
fessor Kennedy has made careful summaries of the argument of the 
parts omitted, so that the reader is not left with a wholly distorted 
and truncated text. In addition, he has indicated the significant 
changes made in the various editions of Locke’s Essay. There are 
brief biographical introductions. It seems unfortunate that the 
faulty Molesworthy edition of the Leviathan was used, now that 


amended texts are available. 
H. W. S. 


Art and Prudence. A Study in Practical Philosophy. Mortimer 

Apuer. New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 1937. xiv 

+ 686 pp. $5.00. 

‘*To say that Art and Prudence is to today’s cinema what Aris- 
totle’s Poetics was to Greek tragedy would be too ambitious; but the 
two works represent equally sincere and thoughtful attempts to iso- 
late the essential laws eternally governing a specific art.’’ So reads 
the jacket of Professor Adler’s long dialectical analysis in Thomistic 
terms, made at the request of representatives of the motion-picture 
producers, of ‘‘the recent empirical investigations specifically con- 
cerned with the influence of motion pictures on human behavior.” 
He finds in advance that ‘‘everything that can be said clearly about 
motion pictures was said and well said long before motion pictures 
existed or were discussed.’’ So for nearly seven hundred pages lie 
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rehearses the ancient wisdom and damns in detail that scientific re- 
search ‘‘which, of course, adds nothing in the way of ideas and 
principles.’’ That most of the studies in the field are worthy of 
condemnation on any basis of criticism hardly justifies the motion- 
picture magnates in bringing their sorry case before so learned a 
judge as Professor Adler. Those who are unintimidated by his 
lofty absolutism in morals and his coercive use of logie in esthetics 
will profit by many of his suggestions, and will wish that they could 
have been made less pontifically. As for the book’s admirers, to 
paraphrase Holy Writ, Nomen illis Legio Decentiae est. 


H. A. L. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Arai, Alberto T.: Voluntad Cinematografica. Ensayo para una 
estetica del cine. Mexico: Editorial ‘‘Cultura.’’ 1937. 105 pp. 

Bommersheim, Paul: Heimat und All. Philosophische and 
padagogische Forschungen in der Heimat. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 
1936. 95 pp. 2.50 M. (An attempt to discover the ‘‘natural laws of 
value’? in the moral relationships—‘‘Urformen des sinnvollen 
Lebens’’—which actually govern simple communities, and to apply 
them to the more complex forms of society.) 

Weber, Leo: Schichtung und Vermittlung im paidagogischen Den- 
ken Georg Kerschensteiners. Mit einer monographischen Bibliog- 
raphie Georg Kerschensteiner von Woldemar Frémmig-Leipzig. 
Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1936. xii+ 166 pp. 540M. (An analysis of 
the philosophical orientation of a distinguished Bavarian educator, 
who attempted to reconcile and apply the ideas of Dewey, Natorp, 
and Spranger. The bibliography is of special value for the philos- 
ophy of education. ) 

THE JOURNAL OF SymBotic Locic. Volume 2, Number 1. Ueber 
eine abgeschwaechte Fassung des Auswahlaxioms: A. Fraenkel. On 
the Use of Dots as Brackets in Logical Expressions: H. B. Curry. 
The Theory of Classes. A Modification of von Neumann’s System: 
R. M. Robinson. 

Tueorta. Volume III, Part 1. Uber die Problematik der philo- 
sophiegeschichtlichen Methode: Ernst Hoffman. Zur heterologischen 
Paradoxie: Uuno Saarnio. Le language inconsistant: Pierre Janet. 
Xavier Léon: Valdemar Hansen. Die ‘‘Grisse’’ eines Korpers: 
Philipp Frank. Die ‘‘Grisse’’ eines Korpers: Gunnar Oxenstierna. 

S0LLETTINO Finosorico. Anno III, Num. 1. Maurizio Blondel 
€ l’apologetica cattolica: A-M. Vellico. la nozione di essere sociale: 
G. Bruni. Un saggio di filosofia della biologia: C. Fabro. 
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Reprints received: ‘‘Santayana’s Conception of Society’’ by 
Richard Hope. Reprinted from the Columbia University Quarterly, 
March, 1937. 11 pp. 

‘“‘The Philosophy of the Last Puritan’’ by Richard Hope. An 
Address delivered March 8, 1937 before the Pitt Women’s Club, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 12 pp. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Journal of the Warburg Institute is announced. ‘‘The new 
Journal will take the study of Humanism, in the broadest possible 
sense, for its province. It will supply a common forum for his- 
torians of art, religion, science, literature, social and political life, 
as well as for philosophers and anthropologists. Humanism, viewed 
from so many different angles, will appear not as an established 
fact, but as a continuous challenge. To understand its failures and 
its achievements, it will be necessary to explore the working of 
classical symbols, the signs and images created by ancient and em- 
ployed by modern generations as instruments of both enlightenment 
and superstition. 

“The Journal will be edited by Edgar Wind and Rudolf Witt- 
kower. It will appear four times a year; each issue will contain 80 
pages of text and a number of illustrations. Contributions will be 
divided into three sections: 

(i) A number of essays, each complete in itself. 

(ji) One treatise running through several issues. 

(iii) Miscellaneous matter presented in the form of notes. There 
will be no reviews. 

‘‘The first issue will appear on Ist July 1937. Subscription (30 
shillings per annum) should be sent to: The Warburg Institute, 
3 Thames House, Millbank, London, 8. W. 1.’’ 


Dr. Carl G. Hempel (Brussels) and Dr. Olaf Helmer (London) 
have been appointed as Research Assistants in Philosophy at the 
University of Chicago for the years 1937-38, to aid in developing a 
research seminar in logic under the direction of Professor Rudolf 
Carnap. 
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